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The British in Oregon Country 


A Triptych View 


BY OSCAR OSBURN WINTHER 


EVER SINCE swashbuckling Sir Francis Drake set 
the course of the Golden Hind toward a mythical 
“Northwest Passage,” there have been British 
interests in the Oregon country. Even though 
Drake never reached this enchanting land, a 
host of his successors did—among them James 
Cook, John Meares, George Vancouver, and 
Peter Puget. The Nootka Sound controversy 
(1789-90) brought Britain to the brink of war 
with Spain over North Pacific issues, and again, 
a half-century later, the Martian sword dangled 
precariously over the heads of British and Ameri- 
can diplomats confronted with conflicting claims 
to parts of the Oregon country. 

In 1846 this boundary dispute was settled. 
It is the object of this address to show how, in 
spite of many trying circumstances, British in- 
terests in the Oregon country survived the bound- 
ary settlement. In doing this, I will present 
three views of British peoples in the Pacific 
Northwest, each one sharply different from the 
other, each view derived from strikingly distinct 
bodies of source material. 

View One shows what happened to the Brit- 
ishers and their property south of the 49th 
parallel following the Anglo-American Treaty, 
June 15, 1846. 

View Two treats of the inveterate British 
hunter and visitor in the Pacific Northwest after 
the Civil War. 

View Three considers the British immigrant 
and businessman in this same area. 

When using the word British as I propose to 
do, one must be very careful to make distinc- 
tions between the English, Scots, and Welsh. One 
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is reminded of a couple of each who were 
placed, experimentally, on an island, each pair 
separated from the others. When contacted six 
months later, the Scots were manufacturing 
Scotch whisky, the Welsh were singing hymns 
lustily together, but the two Englishmen had 
remained all this while separated from each 
other—they had not been introduced. 

Anyway, View One relates mainly to a racially 
mixed group who served prominently as servants 
—that is, employees—of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and this company’s subsidiary, the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company. At the time of 
the 1846 settlement of the bitter, war-provoking 
Oregon boundary dispute, there were four hun- 
dred Hudson’s Bay Company servants still re- 
siding south of the 49th parallel—in that portion 
of the Oregon country acquired by the United 
States under the terms of the Anglo-American 
Treaty. Records of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
reveal them to be natives of England, the Scottish 
mainland, the Orkney, Shetland, Lewis, and 
Hebrides islands, and also Canada, France, and 
the Sandwich Islands.1 Their positions or jobs 
ranged from chief factor, who shared in Com- 
pany profits, to apprentice carpenters whose pay 
was eight pounds per annum. In between these 
extremes were shipmasters and common seamen, 
surgeons, engineers, clerks, traders, voyageurs, 
coopers, blacksmiths, shepherds, dairymen, farm- 
ers, and day laborers. 

Not only this large number of Company serv- 
ants, but huge Company physical assets remained 
and were in fact managed by the servants within 
the region south of the new border. A variety of 
inventories and dollar estimates were produced 
for these properties, but the most conservative 
report came from the first United States Terri- 


1See Appendix, pp. 186-87, for a statistical breakdown of 
Hudson’s Bay Company employees south of the 49th 
parallel, January to June, 1846. 
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torial Governor of Washington, Isaac I. Stevens. 
The tangible assets included forts or posts such 
as Vancouver, Walla Walla, and Colvile, farms 
of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company 
north of the Columbia that embraced 10,000 
acres of land (4,000 acres under cultivation), and 
dwellings, barns, warehouses, gristmills, sawmills, 
and blacksmith shops.” 


Lewis and Clark College 


Arthur Throckmorton 
1913-1962 


It was my good fortune to have known Arthur L. 
Throckmorton personally as well as through his writ- 
ings. Our meetings were invariably at places where 
western historians congregate—at the Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley, and at meetings of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (now the 
Organization of American Historians). These meet- 
ings with him were happy and stimulating occasions, 


because Arthur was a delightful person and, as it 
happened, our areas of research coincided rather than 
collided. Knowing as I do from firsthand observation 
how he worked as a scholar, it is both a pleasure and 
a privilege to be able, on this occasion, to reassert 
that Arthur Throckmorton’s place among his pro- 
fessional peers was an enviable one.—O.0.W. 
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Some of the pasture lands were on Sauvie 
Island and in the vicinity of Fort Vancouver—a 
few minutes’ travel from where these remarks 
are being made. On these broad acres of land 
still claimed by the Company, there grazed about 
7,000 English-bred cattle, 8,000 Cheviot-Leicester 
sheep, and 250 horses. The produce of these 
farms (also lumber and salmon) not only met 
local needs, but was exported to such lucra- 
tive outside markets as Russian Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, California, and Great Britain. In addi- 
tion to its farms, the Company continued to 
operate, though at reduced intensity, fur-trading 
posts south of the 49th parallel. By terms of the 
treaty of 1846, all of these holdings were given 
an appraised value by the British of $1,265,- 
332.678 

These properties were managed or cultivated 
by Britishers, mainly Canadians and Scots (some 
Canadians were Scots), who came as traders or 
as skilled artisans. Some were servants of the 
Company; others occupied land on their own 
account and had settled in the Cowlitz Valley. 
Developments might have gone on harmoniously 
had not Americans begun to covet these British 
properties. Totally ignoring Dr. John McLough- 
lin’s earlier entreaties and frowns, Americans 
had defiantly moved north of the Columbia 
River, where they engaged both in farming and 
in trade. What had been a mere trickle of 


2“T etter from the Secretary of State to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations Communicating 
the Report of Governor Stevens, of Washington Terri- 
tory, to the Department of State of June 21, 1854, Rela- 
tive to the Property of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s 
Sound Company in that Territory,” 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 
Senate Executive Document No. 37, Feb. 7, 1855. 

3Idem. William F. Tolmie, manager of the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company, presented these figures for 
1846. See British and American Joint Commission for the 
Settlement of the Claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Companies . . . (Montreal, 1868), 
106-107, iv-viii. See also John S. Galbraith, “The British 
and Americans at Fort Nisqually, 1846-1859,” PNQ, Vol. 
41 (1950), 111; Kathryn M. Troxel, “Fort Nisqually and 
the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company,” Ph.D. disser- 
tation (Indiana University, 1950), Chap. 6. 

+E. E. Rich, ed., Letters of John McLoughlin . . . Second 
Series, 1839-44 (Toronto, 1943), 77 n.; Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana (San 
Francisco, 1890), Chap. I. See also British and American 
Joint Commission, 13. On Memorials to Congress, see 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Oregon (San Francisco, 
1886), I, 609-11. 

5 William M. Malloy, comp., Treaties, Conventions, In- 
ternational Acts . . . (Washington, D.C., 1910-23), I, 656- 
58. British reactions to this treaty were mixed, but on the 
whole the British were relieved that no war had occurred. 
See Frederick Merk, “British Government Propaganda and 
the Oregon Treaty,” AHR, Vol. 40 (1934), 38-62; Fred- 
erick Merk, “British Party Politics and the Oregon Treaty,” 
AHR, Vol. 37 (1932), 653-77. 

Littell’s Living Age, Vol. 10 (1846), 185-89, in an arti- 
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Americans before 1846 became a rushing torrent 
immediately following the confirmation of the 
Anglo-American Treaty.* 

According to Articles III and IV of this treaty, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was to retain in 
perpetuity possessory rights, which in the strictest 
of interpretations meant rights to such personal 
property as posts, barns, granaries, livestock, and 
mills; liberally interpreted, these articles also 
meant rights to real estate, to “farms, lands, and 
other property of every description belonging 
to the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company on 
the north side of the Columbia River.’® 


As soon as the terms of the treaty had become 
known, American settlers within the Oregon 
country began to protest to Congress their right 
to move in upon the domain north of the river 
and to demand belated recognition of squatter 
rights to the lands still occupied and utilized 
by the British companies.® But rather than await 
action by Congress respecting the disposition of 
land claims, Americans from south of the river 
proceeded, much to the consternation of the 
British, to help themselves—not only to land 
but to personal property as well. 

Sworn testimony submitted before a joint An- 
glo-American Commission set up to adjudicate 
this matter is, to say the least, startling. Let us 


cle entitled “Our Own Oregon,” expressed this philo- 
sophic view by saying: “As the great problem is at length 
solved, showing what portion of the Oregon territory be- 
longs to Great Britain, and what to the United States, 
the next thing is to examine the value of the possessions 
thus allotted to us.” And why weep over what is lost? The 
region around Puget Sound was known to be prairies 
with “no soil”—stony with “scarcely any admixture of 
earth.” Nevertheless, this article concludes with this re- 
mark regarding the part allotted to Great Britain: “it 
may be said to be not the best country in the world, but 
it is well entitled to be called a good country.” 

Another publication, Canada and the Oregon: The 
Backwoods of Canada . . . to Which Is Appended an 
Account of the Country of the Oregon (London, 1846), 
Appendix 13, expressed the belief that the Oregon coun- 
try would “eventually become inhabited land,” but much 
of it, especially that lying east of the Cascades, would 
probably remain the domain of wild animals and “hordes 
of savages.” 

* Bancroft, History of Oregon, I, 609-10. 

7 British and American Joint Commission, 13. 

8 Ibid., 15-17, 25. 

®° Ibid., 44, 47. 

10 Evidence for the United States in the Matter of the 
Claims of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company . . . 
(Washington, D.C., 1867), 112-16. The Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company alleged that for the period 1853- 
56 losses due to theft and to outright slaughter by squat- 
ters totaled 6,058. Meanwhile, of course, natural increases 
kept the herd from becoming completely destroyed. See 
Galbraith, “The British and Americans at Fort Nisqually,” 
111. 
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hear the words of a few of those who testified. 
Simon Plomondeau, identified as a British farm- 
er and blacksmith who resided near the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company Cowlitz Farm, tes- 
tified that Americans helped themselves to the 
Company’s barns, fences, and houses ‘“‘whenever 
it suited them, and changed the fences to suit 
themselves.” He further testified that the Ameri- 
cans burned one barn and probably carried off 
the machinery of a Company mill. “I saw after- 
wards,” said Plomondeau, “two boxes of the iron 
work [of the mill] in the houses of two of the 
settlers on the claim,” and he said that he also 
saw some of this iron being brought “to my 
blacksmith’s shop to be worked up.”7 

John R. Jackson, an American citizen no less, 
living in Lewis County and serving as acting 
sheriff in 1846, swore that Americans not only 
squatted on Company lands, but “took possession 
as well of the [fence] rails and improvements 
upon the land they jumped. . . .” He further 
testified that these same squatters, armed with 
pistols as they plowed the fields, “threatened to 
shoot any person that would interfere with 
them.” Henry Miles, a farmer of Lewis County, 
testified that he knew that “the cattle of the 
Company were shot at and rendered wild. I have 
seen carcases [sic] and parts of carcases [sic] lying 
by the settlers’ fences, which had evidently been 
shot... .” He had heard bragging among the 
American squatters, one saying with “a sort of 
a wink, that seventeen of the Company’s cattle 
had been struck by lightning around his fences.”® 

William R. Downey, later a member of the 
Washington Territorial Legislature, also testi- 
fied. He stated that “My opinion is that at least 
one third of the Company’s cattle were killed 
by individuals, without the authority of the 
Company, and not accounted for.” Robert 
Downey, a carpenter who lived in Steilacoom, 
added that he knew personally one American 
named Jesse Varner who made a business of 
killing Company cattle and “fetching the beef 
to town for sale... .”° 

In his testimony James E. Williamson, a 
butcher and teamster in Washington Territory 
at the time of the hearings, admitted that he 
bought such bootleg beef and justified his action 
by saying that Hudson’s Bay Company cattle 
were as wild as “March hares.” When asked if 
such cattle bore brands, he replied that he could 
not remember. He concluded his testimony by 
stating that there were but two or three Ameri- 
cans who had not killed the Company’s cattle and 
that “they were very poor shots.’’10 

Following the establishment of the Washing- 
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ton territorial government, William F. Tolmie, 
chief trader and over-all manager of the Fort 
Nisqually operations, testified in most restrained 
language that no convictions were possible for 
horse- and cattle-thieving that had created a loss 
to the Company in the amount of $150,000. 
Most telling, so far as Tolmie’s testimony was 
concerned, was his answer to the American 
charge that the British Company had no just 
claim to real estate within this area. His answer 
was that his Company’s property had been placed 
on the American tax rolls and that he had 
been billed for it. In 1857 the Company paid 
to Pierce County $3,500 in general taxes, $1,250 
in special road taxes, and $249 in school taxes. 

If these were the alleged encroachments by 
American settlers, what was the role played by 
American officialdom in the Oregon country? 
This can be summarized in a few words: a 
United States official squeeze was put on further 
British trade with Indians south of the 49th 
parallel. Federal obstructions were imposed on 
Company navigation of the Columbia River, a 
right specifically provided for in Article II of 
the treaty. This took the form of seizure of two 
Company ships by United States customs at 
Astoria. And lastly (but within treaty rights) a 
United States military post had been established 
at Vancouver, replacing the old Company head- 
quarters across the Columbia from the mouth of 
the Willamette River. 

In view of these actions, the fur-trading arm, 
as well as the agricultural operations, of the 
once great and far-flung British enterprise were 
liquidated. In short, the Company took the po- 
sition that the United States had been derelict 
in observance of the treaty, that the Company 
had been deprived not only of its lands but of 
other forms of property, that its pasturage had 
been destroyed, its livestock killed, and its en- 
tire business ruined (all at a loss, according to 
Company claims, of $1,168,000)!2 and that these 
disruptive events had brought on costly Indian 
hostilities which had not existed prior to 1846. 
As viewed by a recent American historian, the 
situation could best be described as a British 
“beleaguered garrison vainly resisting the en- 
croachments of American settlers who were vir- 
tually unrestrained by the territorial authori- 
ties.’18 

Granted that, after a lapse of a quarter of a 
century, a joint Anglo-American commission fi- 
nally announced an award of $650,000 ($450,000 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company and $200,000 to 
the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company) in 
which nothing was said about navigation rights, 
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gnawing questions still lingered. Were the Brit- 
ish north of the Columbia dealt with fairly dur- 
ing and immediately after 1846? Were they ade- 
quately recompensed for their losses by the gov- 
ernment of the United States in 1869—the year 
the award was granted?!4 

Here, then, is one episode in Pacific Northwest 
history (to be sure anticlimactic to the settlement 
of the Oregon boundary dispute) that placed a 
continued strain upon friendly Anglo-American 
relations for many years. And just as other major 
episodes associated with the Pacific Northwest 
(for example, the Whitman story) were allowed 
to stand distorted in our history books, so too 
does this story involving the final disposition of 
property within the so-called disputed triangle 
north of the Columbia. Hubert Howe Bancroft 
obviously had difficulty expressing himself in re- 
strained objective language when writing of the 
American response to a treaty which had granted 
the British residual rights within the Oregon 
country. 


Man is a preposterous pig; probably the greediest 
animal that crawls upon this planet. Here were fertile 
lands . . . all stolen from the savages . . . only fevers, 
syphilis, and the like by way of compensation; and yet 
these colonial representatives of the great American na- 
tion grudge their [British] brethren . . . a few squares of 
land round the posts which they had built and occupied 
so long, and that when they could not positively say with 
truth these same British brethren had not as good a 
right as they to the whole of it.* 


Most pioneer historians have viewed this situ- 
ation quite differently; they have seen no reason 
for remorse over steps taken by the Americans to 
cleanse the region north of the Columbia of the 
last vestiges of British imperialism. 

I personally tend to view this particular epi- 
sode as symptomatic of the then prevailing tide 
of American expansionism and aggression. His- 
torians have invariably cited American activities 
in Texas and California as examples of these 
mid-19th-century propensities. Generalized his- 
torical references to the Oregon country in the 
main have been confined to a narration of events 


4 British and American Joint Commission, 110-13. 

? Ralph R. Martig, Hudson’s Bay Company Claims, 1846- 
1869, Ph.D. dissertation abstract, University of Illinois 
(Urbana, 1934), 1-8; Memorial of the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, April 10, 1865, in Memorials of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company to the Commissioners . . . (Washington, D.C., 
1865), 21. See also Arguments in Behalf of the United 
States ... (Washington, D.C., 1858), 11-18. 

38 Galbraith, ‘“The British and Americans at Fort Nis- 
qually,” 109. 

4 Martig, Hudson’s Bay Company Claims, 8. 

® Bancroft, History of Oregon, I, 592. 

1 Wallis Nash, Oregon: There and Back in 1887 (Lon- 
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leading to the treaty of 1846, not to the more 
flagrant acts of greed that followed confirmation 
of this treaty. The time has come for a rectifica- 
tion of this half-told story. I am, moreover, in- 
clined to regard the aftermath of the 1846 treaty 
as a study in British restraint in the face of an 
onslaught of overanxious American settlers. Why 
the British Lion refused to become riled is a story 
in itself and one which, for reason of time, is not 
to be discussed here. 


View Two. One might have thought that the 
situation following the treaty would have oc- 
casioned a general British exodus from the Ore- 
gon country and that this region would have 
been permanently shunned and scorned by the 
British. But this did not occur. Strange as it may 
seem, the Oregon country continued to hold an 
interest for the British public that soon became 
nostalgic in character. Stories about Oregon con- 
tinued to appear in the English press, even in the 
staid London Times. British travelers, many of 
them sportsmen, farmers, miners, and promoters, 
came either as visitors or as permanent residents. 

View Two, then, concerns the more or less 
transient Britisher of the 1870’s and 1880’s who, 
judging from his highly literate accounts, was 
fascinated by this western wilderness—this far 
distant frontier in which his predecessors had so 
boldly pioneered. Much has been written about 
the British traveler in America, the Briton who 
moved west, but somehow this corner of the 
country has been somewhat overlooked by the 
writers on this subject. Actually, British visitors 
made two approaches to the Oregon country: 
from Canada and from the states. Almost with- 
out exception such regions as the Willamette Val- 
ley, Puget Sound, and the Columbia River Gorge 
were viewed with a friendly eye, not with that 
jaundiced look that so frequently characterized 
British views on other parts of America. In fact, 
so flattering were some of these impressions that 
they unwittingly became promotion pieces for 


don, 1878); Wallis Nash, Two Years in Oregon (New York, 
1882). 

@ had Two Years in Oregon, 20, 30. 

%John Mortimer Murphy, Rambles in North-Western 
America (London, 1879), v, 8, 44; John Mortimer Mur- 
phy, The Oregon Hand-Book and Emigrants’ Guide 
(Portland, 1873). See such other glowing accounts on the 
beauties of the Oregon country as Captain C. E. Barrett- 
Lennard, Travels in British Columbia (London, 1862), 
232. 

J. W. Boddam-Whetham, Western Wandering: A Rec- 
ord of Travel in the Evening Land (London, 1874), 267, 
270; William H. Wiley and Sara K. Wiley, The Yosemite, 
Alaska, and the Yellowstone (London, 1893). 
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British emigration to the Northwest. A few of 
the commentators, however, could not resist 
mixing acid with the honey. 

One Englishman, Wallis Nash, a friend of 
Charles Darwin, visited Oregon in 1877 and 
wrote a book about it, Oregon: There and Back 
in 1877, He became so enamored with the state 
that two years later he returned, this time with 
his family and some friends, as an immigrant 
settler in the Willamette Valley. In 1882 Nash 
wrote his second book, Two Years in Oregon, 
in which he revealed himself as an active booster 
and advocate of English emigration to the Wil- 
lamette Valley. In spite of the fact that Nash 
pictured Oregon as a peaceful and civilized 
place, his companions took no chances: they ar- 
rived with revolvers in their pockets and with 
the “hugest and most uncompromising knives” 
to be found on the market.16 

In his second book, Nash nevertheless por- 
trayed Oregon as a friendly place. A lone traveler 
did not need to carry food with him; all he 
needed to do was to knock at a stranger’s door, 
as Nash did on one occasion, and say, a bit 
flustered: “Good morning, madam; can I get 
dinner with you?” “I guess so.” And then would 
follow a hearty repast with the family.!7 

John Mortimer Murphy in his travel account 
described the Northwest region as “one of the 
grandest in the world, one that teems with 
natural wonders,” and whose “scenery embraces 
every form of beauty, from enchantment to sub- 
lime grandeur.” For Murphy it was “a veritable 
land of milk and honey,” and he, for one, was 
happy to note that trade with the United King- 
dom had been kept up. Salem he called the 
“Athens of Oregon” and Portland ‘one of the 
richest cities in the world.” With these glowing 
comments before us, it is understandable that 
this same John Mortimer Murphy also wrote a 
guidebook for emigrants to Oregon which would 
be a credit to any present-day Californian. In 
his writings Murphy called attention to the 
region as highly suitable for capital investment.18 

Sharing Murphy’s ecstasy regarding scenery 
(and that of Portland in particular), J. W. Bod- 
dam-Whetham alluded to the development pos- 
sibilities of Oregon, a country of immense and 
valuable forests, “a grand country for sheep.” 
William Wiley and Sara King Wiley, also British 
visitors, commented on the vast lumbering pos- 
sibilities of the region along with those of salmon 
fishing. They thought the local use of the fish 
wheel “fiendish” (at least almost).19 

Most British visitors were not only men of 
some means, but of broad interests as well. Some, 
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like Murphy, were active sportsmen (by this I 
mean interested in hunting wild game). One such 
sportsman was W. A. Baillie-Grohman, who 
wrote two most delightful books on the subject. 
BaillieGrohman had the saving grace of not 
taking himself too seriously, and he delighted in 
recounting what his guides had to say about Eng- 


Indiana University 
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lish sportsmen generally. One such guide admit- 
ted that he had never known one of “ ‘them thar 
English lord chaps’ ” who ever hunted without 
“ ‘bear-coated wipes’ (rough towels), rubber 
baths, string-shoes (laced boots), and a corkscrew 
in their pocket-knives.” He described the western 
whisky (known as “tangle-leg”) as being so pow- 
erful that one drink “tempts you to steal your 
own clothes, two drinks makes you bite off 
your own ears, while three will actually make 
you save your drowning mother-in-law.” Baillie- 
Grohman declared that the Pacific Northwest, 
with its dense forests, towering mountains, and 
treeless plateaus, was the pick of hunting grounds 
in North America, and with this Murphy 
agreed.?° 

Catching a salmon in the Clackamas River 
apparently gave Rudyard Kipling the thrill of 
his life, if one can take his sketches on America 
seriously. “How shall I tell the glories of that 
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day... ?” he wrote after catching a twelve- 
pounder. “I would,” he added, “rather have died 
among the pebbles than surrender my right to 
play and land my first salmon . . . on an eight- 
ounce rod.” This supreme thrill in landing his 
fish was for Kipling like an hour “among princes 
and crowned heads—greater than them all.”21 

Nearly all Britishers who visited the Northwest 
commented on Portland, not all with the same 
tone of approbation with which they viewed the 
countryside. Morley Roberts, well-known English 
writer, pulled no punches when in the mid- 
1880’s he called Portland “that flourishing, de- 
testable, Chinese-ridden town, that selfish city,” 
whose inhabitants believe “that all the rest [of 
Oregon] was made for them.” Another traveler, 
W. Henry Barneby, viewed Seattle as a firetrap 
(and thus anticipated the great conflagration 
there in 1889). He considered Tacoma a town 
with bad hotels and a too conspicuous China- 
town.?? 

Boddam-Whetham probably comes closest to 
meeting the stereotyped characterization of the 
Englishman in the American West as a whole. 
He declared the ‘“‘one-hoss” towns such as he 
found in Oregon and Washington no places for 
““biled’ shirts” (he was, of course, right), and he 
wrote of the classic tin washbasins, yellow soap, 
dirty combs, and “fortnight-old” towels hanging 
from barroom broomsticks.2? He reminds one of 
the traveler who objected to the innkeeper about 
the use of such battered and soiled accouter- 
ments and received the curt retort: ‘““This towel 
has hung here for a month and you’re the first 
to complain.” But even Boddam-Whetham had 
some nice things to say about the region’s na- 
tural beauty. So, as viewed through the eyes of 
British visitors, the Pacific Northwest suffered no 
retribution for anything that happened in 1846. 


” William A. Baillie-Grohman, Camps in the Rockies 
(London, 1882, 1-2, 6; William A. Baillie-Grohman, 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting Grounds of 
Western America and British Columbia (London, 1900). 
John Mortimer Murphy also wrote a book on this sub- 
ject, Sporting Adventures in the Far West (New York, 
1880). ‘Toward the end of the century, visiting sportsmen 
as well as naturalists bemoaned the fact that the un- 
spoiled natural character of the region was fast vanishing. 
Paul Fountain, a naturalist, in his book, The Eleven 
Eaglets of the West (New York, 1906), Chaps. 2-4, declared 
that by 1890 about 90 per cent of the wild life had dis- 
appeared. 

“ Rudyard Kipling, From Sea to Sea and Other Sketches: 
Letters of Travel (London, 1900), II, 41, 42, 43. 

* Morley Roberts, The Western Avernus, or Toil and 
Travel in Further North America (London, 1887), 247; 
W. Henry Barneby, Life and Labour in the Far, Far 
West (London, 1884), 158, 159. One Britisher—in retro- 
spect, to be sure—expressed sympathy rather than scorn 
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It can, in fact, be stated that this faraway corner 
of the nation, once held in joint occupancy, was 
treated more generously by the British quill 
than were other parts of the United States. 


View Turee. A third way to assess the role of 
the Britisher in the development of the Oregon 
country is to view him as an immigrant farmer, 
miner, or entrepreneur. This is most difficult of 
all to do, because the Britisher who joined the 
American community did so rather inconspicu- 
ously. He spoke, for all intents and purposes, the 
same language as did the Americans, identified 
himself with occupations and pursuits with which 
Americans were identified, and tended to stay 
clear of colony living—codperative or otherwise. 
Other ethnic groups, such as Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, and Orientals, formed closely knit com- 
munities, but not so the British. For example, 
when Nash settled at Corvallis, he expressed 
his objective very emphatically: he wanted to 
share everything with the Americans except his 
knickerbockers and his Episcopalianism.24 Only 
by combing laboriously through the census sched- 
ules (thereby demonstrating that research work 
is work), can the historical sleuth ferret out the 
Englishman and the Scot to determine residence, 
family relationship, age, sex, occupation, and 
place of birth. 

In view of the American acquisition of ter- 
ritory south of the 49th parallel, it is rather sur- 
prising to discover that by 1850 (only four years 
after the signing of the treaty), 79.9 per cent of 
the total of foreign-born whites living in Oregon 
were British. Not only did Britishers comprise 
the largest block of foreign-born, but they ap- 
pear to have been more evenly and more widely 


for the Chinese in the Northwest. See Charles Ridgway, 
Through the Golden Gate: A Story of a Remarkable 
Adventure in California and Along the West Coast of 
America (Yokohama, 1917), 47. 

2 Boddam-Whetham, Western Wanderings, 284. 

* Nash, Two Years in Oregon, 294. 

* Jesse S. Douglas, “Origins of the Population of Oregon 
in 1850,” PNQ, Vol. 41 (1950), 104; U.S. Census of Jack- 
son County, Oregon, schedules for 1860, microfilm, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library. 

**Murphy, Oregon Hand-Book and Emigrants’ Guide; 
H. N. Moseley, Oregon: Its Resources, Climate, People, 
and Productions (London, 1878), 14-15, 22, 115-22; W. L. 
Adams, Oregon As It Is: Its Present and Future (Port- 
land, 1873), 26. Not unmindful of such trumpeting for 
the American portion of the Oregon country, the Agent 
General for the Province of British Columbia published 
his own brochure, British Columbia: Information for Emi- 
grants (London, [1873]), in which are set forth specific 
reasons why Oregon and Washington were less desirable 
as places for colonization than the Canadian province. 
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scattered than other foreign elements of the 
population. Moreover, these Britishers were to 
be found in almost every conceivable occupation. 
In 1860, for example, Britishers in remote Jack- 
son County numbered thirty miners, six farmers, 
three farm laborers, four common laborers, one 
plasterer, one hostler, one hotel waiter, one 
brewer, one carpenter, and one schoolteacher.?5 

The presence of a proportionately large num- 
ber of British in the Oregon country, especially 
in Oregon and Washington, was not entirely 
accidental. As noted, British travelers were high- 
ly literate people, and their published books of 
travel provided the region with a generally 
favorable public image in Great Britain. But 
even more effective was a concerted effort made 
by promoters to attract Britishers, especially 
those who would comprise substantial immigra- 
tion material. 


Britisher John Mortimer Murphy, for ex- 
ample, liked Oregon so well that he personally 
wrote a handbook designed for his countrymen. 
Another such promotional item was written by 
H. N. Moseley, a Britisher who had accompanied 
Nash to Oregon in 1877. Moseley’s guidebook, 
which was published in London solely for Brit- 
ish consumption, was characteristic of what is 
called British understatement. He assured his 
readers that rainfall in the Willamette Valley did 
not exceed that of British Columbia and that 
Oregonians were no more web-footed than the 
English. He showed statistically that a British 
immigrant had an eight times better chance of 
not dying of fever in Oregon than he would have 
if he were to migrate, for example, to Texas. He 
pointed out that Oregon wanted and needed 
people with some capital who were willing to 
work—not people who lived by their wits, such 
as preachers, lawyers, doctors, and college pro- 
fessors. But even so, it was not an all-work, no- 
play proposition. He had observed that in sum- 
mers many “‘take sea air at Newport,’ and that 
“pleasure parties” go in wagons to the moun- 
tains—a habit acquired from crossing the plains 
in covered wagons. Perhaps this taking in of the 
seashore air may explain what W. L. Adams, 
another guidebook author, wrote about Oregon: 
“very rarely is a person seen with the ague 
cachexia and complexion. . . .”’?6 

British interest in the West, and in the Pa- 
cific Northwest in particular, continued into the 
1890’s. One item addressed to the British public 
stated, a bit condescendingly, that while the 
British “must not expect to find American fam- 
ilies of culture and refinement in rural districts,” 
one could be assured that Indian troubles were 
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over and that even though there were robbers, 
they were “polite to women” and were interested 
only in fetching the express bag. The Britisher 
should, however, go to Oregon with eyes open. 
He should recognize the fact that the farmers in 
the Willamette Valley were a bit stupid, that 
they overdid one-crop farming, that they burned 
their straw on the theory that land there was 
already “too fat” and did not need fertilizer.?? 

Clearly, the Pacific Northwest was not for- 
gotten by the British after the loss of the ter- 
ritory in 1846. An image of this region was kept 
alive before the British public, and response in 
the form of British emigration was considerable 
during the last half of the 19th century. In 1900 
the number and distribution of English and 
Scots were as follows:?8 


British-born in the Pacific Northwest States, 1900 


TOTAL 
FOREIGN- 
ENGLAND SCOTLAND WALES BORN 
Idaho 3,943 2,283 732 24,604 
Oregon 5,663 796 401 65,748 
Washington 10,481 3,623 1,509 111,364 
Total 20,087 6,702 2,642 201,716 


Not all British investment was in the form of 
settlers. British capital was invested to some ex- 
tent in the mines of southern Oregon, Idaho, 
and western Montana (all part of the American 
heritage of the Old Oregon country). The full 
extent of this form of investment is, however, 
yet to be determined and assessed.® 


The British had come to the region much as 
Nash had advised: unobtrusively. But the fact 
that they were less conspicuous immigrants than 
were, for example, those who spoke alien 
tongues, does not mean that the Englishman hid 
his light behind the proverbial bushel. Even the 
most random tabulation of prominent business 
and professional men in the Pacific Northwest 
clearly reveals that Britishers, more than any 
other foreign-born segment of the population, 
rose to prominence.®9 So even though Great Brit- 
ain did not win all of the Oregon territory— 
not even any of the area in dispute—the fact re- 
mains that the region was not entirely lost to 
them. The land on the American side of the 
fence continued to look lush and green to Brit- 
ishers, many of whom came to share in the plant- 
ings and to reap rich harvests. 


2 The British Colonist in North America; A Guide for 
Intending Emigrants (London, 1890), 5, 36, 143. 

% Twelfth Census of the United States .. . 1900: Popu- 
lation, Vol. I, Part 1 (Washington, D.C., 1901), clxxiii- 
clxxiv. 

” See, for example, Clark C. Spence, British Investments 
and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901 (Ithaca, 
1958). Appendixes I-IV list, by state, all British western 
concerns in which the British had investments. A good 
guide to the area of general British investment, including 
mining, is a List of British Companies in Western North 
America, microfilmed at the Registrar of Companies Office, 
Bush House, London, by the Bancroft Library, University 
of California. Copy in possession of author. This list in- 
dicates British interests in timber, land, and general in- 
vestment, as well as mining. 

8° See, for example, Nash, Two Years in Oregon, 19, 294; 
Men of the Pacific Coast . . . 1902-1903 (San Francisco, 
1903). 


APPENDIX 


Statistical breakdown of the Hudson’s Bay Company employees south of the 49th parallel, 
January to June, 1846, including place of origin, total, and remarks.’ 


ENGLAND: 40. This number includes 1 chief factor,? 1 chief trader,? 3 clerks, 1 apprentice clerk, 1 farmer, 
2 shipmasters, 2 ship engineers, 3 ship officers, 1 ship carpenter, 2 ship stewards, 2 boatswains, 2 ship cooks, 17 


seamen, 1 ship apprentice, and 1 ship laborer. 


ScoTLAND (mainland): 17. This number includes 1 chief factor, 1 man acting as clerk and surgeon, 4 clerks, 
2 apprentice clerks, 2 ship officers, 1 millwright, 1 ship carpenter, 1 carpenter, 1 gardener, 2 seamen, and 


1 farmer. 


ScoTLAND (Orkney Islands): 26. This number includes 1 ship carpenter, 4 blacksmiths, 1 man employed as 
miller and blacksmith, 1 miller, 2 traders, 1 interpreter, 1 cooper, 2 dairymen, 1 ship apprentice, and 12 


laborers. 


ScoTLanp (Shetland Islands): 4. This number includes 1 man employed as surgeon and clerk, 1 boatswain, 1 sea- 


man, and 1 laborer. 
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ScoTLanpd (Hebrides): 21. This number includes 1 clerk, 1 apprentice clerk, 1 ship stoker, 1 carpenter, 1 shep- 
herd, 1 dairyman, 1 slooper, and 14 laborers. 


ScoTLand (Orkney Islands, Shetland Islands, Isle of Lewis, and other islands): 6. This number includes 1 cooper, 
1 seedsman, and 4 laborers. 


FRANCE: 1, One cooper. 
Canapa (United Provinces of Upper and Lower): 


a-10. Employees of British origin include 2 chief factors, 2 chief traders, 1 postmaster, 2 middlemen,? and 
3 laborers. 

b-70. Employees of French origin include 1 interpreter, 1 blacksmith, 1 carpenter, 1 ship stoker, 1 tanner, 
1 derouineur, 1 boatbuilder, 3 woodcutters (among ship’s crew), 1 assistant shopman, 1 dairyman, 1 horse- 
keeper, 2 seedsmen, 1 baker, 3 men employed as boutes,° and 51 middlemen. [There are in addition to these 
70 employees, 2 retired employees who are listed as settled in the Willamette.] 


c-Il. Iroquois Indians employed as follows: 2 as guides, 7 as boutes, and 2 as middlemen. 


Hupson’s Bay Company’s chartered territory (Rupert’s Land) or the country covered by its License of Exclu- 
sive Trade: 42. This is the number of “natives” as they are described in Hudson’s Bay Company books, mean- 
ing either half-breeds or men with some Indian blood. They include 2 clerks, 2 postmasters, 2 apprentice post- 
masters, 1 interpreter and trader, 2 interpreters, 1 derouineur, 2 carpenters, 1 boatbuilder, 1 steward, 3 coopers, 
2 woodcutters (among ship’s crew), 1 boute, 6 middlemen, 8 laborers, 3 ship apprentices, 1 apprentice carpenter, 
and 4 apprentices. 


SANDWICH IsLANDs: 152. This number includes 1 teacher, 1 cooper, 1 woodcutter (among ship’s crew), 1 saw- 


yer, 2 shepherds, 1 middleman, and 145 laborers (4 of whom were among ship crews). 


1Data taken from District Statements, 1845-46, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company Archives B.239.1.16 which names 
each post and its employees; also Abstracts of Servants’ 
Accounts, 1845-46, HBC Archives B.239.g.85 which, 
among other things, cites parish of origin. The author 
acknowledges with thanks Beaver House, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, London, for making the above data available 
and for permission to publish them here. 


* Chief factors and chief traders did not receive a 
fixed wage but a share of the Company’s profits. 

’ A middleman was a member of the crew of a canoe. 
The name is derived from the fact that he sat between 
the bowsmen and steersmen. 

‘Trader who would visit Indians for furs rather 
than receive them at the trading post. 

5 Boutes were bowsmen and steersmen who paddled 
and directed the canoes. 
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The Great American Forest 


IN UNFOLDING the story of the great American forest(s), 
Rutherford Platt moves by hypothesis and description 
from the origin of life forms to the Wilderness Act of 
1964. Much of the first half of the book treats the geologi- 
cal and morphological preparation—how the continent 
was readied for the forest and how the forest was readied 
for the continent. Because the book is designed for the 
lay reader, the author avoids highly technical terms, 
while employing a style suited to keep the attention. 
Thus, sphagnum and cranberry bogs march across the 
landscape with exciting militancy, and fungi in the humus 
trap and destroy nematodes with “fiendishly clever 
strategy.” 

Most of the latter half of the work describes the four 


The Great American Forest. By RUTHERFORD PLATT. Preface 
by JosepH Woop Krutcu. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Prentice-Hall Series in Nature and Natural 
History, 1965. xii, 271 pp. Index, illustrations. $6.95) 
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distinct conifer forests of North America, the eastern 
deciduous forest having been woven into the evolutionary 
pattern of the earlier chapters. Whether the setting be 
coniferous or deciduous, the author shows a readiness to 
work a poetical, even Emersonian, flourish: in woodland 
“the senses are in tune with the surroundings, a feeling 
of buoyancy and bodily well-being ascends and merges 
with the forest coalition” (p. 57). 

The forest itself may beget euphoria, but the book has, 
in part, a far different purpose. Having told the story of 
the development of the forest lands, the author casts an 
anguished glance to the future and seeks to awaken his 
readers to the implications of the “cult of concrete” and 
the imminence of the “age of weeds.” We must be on 
guard, he warns, lest “the most dangerous animal that 
ever appeared in the forest succeeds in his ‘conquest of 
nature’” (p. 170). 

Lewis O. SauM 
University of Washington , 
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